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which was held to be conclusive In itself, so that it was
seldom considered necessary to explain the reasons which
had led to it. As secondary proof from Holy Writ, reference
was made to the Mosaic law prohibiting the taking of usury
by one Hebrew from another, especially the warning, " If
thou lend money to any of My people that is poor, thou shalt
not be to him as an usurer, neither shalt thou lay upon him
usury.52 Later writers referred to the doctrine of Aristotle
that money was itself barren, and that therefore fruit or
payment cannot justly be demanded for the use of it This,
of all the theoretic arguments, was the one most readily
grasped by the public mind, and the one consequently that
appears most frequently in literature : as in the well-known
passage in the " Merchant of Yenice," where Antonio taunts
Shylock with taking " a breed for barren metal." But the
main argument by which the great schoolmen and legists
maintained that the taking of usury was of itself opposed
to natural reason and unjust, was one much more subtle than
this, and careful attention must be given to it. It turned
upon a distinction derived from Eoman law, though applied
in a manner foreign to Koman law, between consumptibles,
things such as corn, that are consumed or spent in use, and
fungibles, such as a house, which is not consumed by use.
Money, it was said, belonged to the first class. So that to
demand usury was, as it were, to sell a thing, and then
make a charge for the use of it, which was unjust. The
modern reader will probably object thai the lending of
money can hardly be called a sale. But it had been a doc-
trine of the Eoman law, that when money had passed into
the hands of the borrower, he obtained not merely the pos-
sessio but the dominium, i.e. the absolute right of property in
it, and therefore the canonists argued that the transaction
must be regarded as a sale in which the payment of the